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that if at any time they are accidentally hired to common
labour, they have not strength to perform it; and thus the
country and themselves are happily delivered from the evils
to come.

I have too long digressed, and therefore shall return to
my subject. I think the advantages by the proposal which I
have made are obvious and many, as well as of the highest
importance

For fust, as I have already observed, it would greatly
lessen the number of Papists, with whom we are yearly
over-run, being the principal breeders of the nation, as well
as our most dangerous enemies, and who stay at home on
purpose with a design to deliver the kingdom to the Pre-
tender, hoping to take their advantage by the absence of so
many good Protestants, who have chosen rather to leave
their country, than stay at home, and pay tithes against
their conscience, to an Episcopal curate.1

Secondly, The poorer tenants will have something valuable
of their own, which by law may be made liable to distress,
and help to pay their landlord's rent, their corn and cattle
being already seized, and money a thing unknown.

Thirdly, Wheieas the maintenance of an hundred thousand
children, from two years old, and upwards, cannot be com-
puted at less than ten shillings a piece pet annum, the
nation's stock will be thereby increased fifty thousand
pounds/d?^ annum, besides the profit of a new dish, intro-
duced to the tables of all gentlemen of fortune in the king-
dom, who have any refinement in taste, and the money will
circulate among ourselves, the goods being entirely of our
own growth and manufactuie.

Fourthly, The constant breeders, besides the gain of eight
shillings sterling/^ annum, by the sale of their children, will
be rid of the charge of maintaining them after the first year.

Fifthly, This food would likewise bring great custom to
taverns, where the vintners will certainly be so prudent as to
procure the best receipts for dressing it to perfection, and

1 The English government had been making concessions to the Dis-
senters, and, of course, Swift satnically alludes here to the arguments
used by the government m the steps they had taken. But the truth of
the matter. Swift hints, was, that those who desired to abolish the test
were more anxious for their pockets than their consciences. [T. S.]